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FOREWORD 


Orissa Sahitya Akademi organises an 
annual lecture in memory of Artavallabha 
Mahanti (1887 - 1963), a scholar and critic of 
eminence. Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
Dr Karunakar Kar, Dr Nagendra, Dr Kapila 
Vatsyan, Dr Khuswant Singh, Dr Navnita 
Dev Sen and Professor Sarbeswar Dash were 
some of the distinguished scholars invited in the 
past to deliver this lecture. Dr Bijay Prasad 
Mahapatra, a well-known linguist and creative 
writer, has been invited this year for the 
purpose. 

Dr Bijay Prasad Mahapatra (b.1938) is a 
leading linguist of India. He obtained his M.A. 
in Linguistics and Phonetics from the University 
of London and Ph. D. in Linguistics from the 


University of Calcutta. He has published a large 


number of research papers in India and abroad. 
He retired as the Deputy Registrar General of 
India, Language Division, Calcutta in 1998. 


Dr Mahapatra is also a distinguished 
creative writer in Oriya, who has won the Orissa 


Sahitya Akademi award, Utkal Samman, etc. 


In this lecture Dr Mahapatra traces the 
origin and development of the Oriya language 


providing valuable data and information. 


12 January 2006 Ganeswar Mishra 
Bhubaneswar President 


Orissa Sahitya Akademi 
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Oriya is the official language of the State of Orissa 
and is specified in tine Schedule VIII of the 
Constitution of India. According to the 1991 
Census, the latest published census data, the 
Orissa state covering an area of 1,55,707 square 
kilometer, is bounded by the Bay of Bengal on the 
east, by Andhra Pradesh on the south, West Bengal 
on the north, Bihar on the north-west and Madhya 
Pradesh on the west of the state’s total population 
of 31,659,736, the Oriya languaye speakers are 
26,199,346, forming an over-whelming 82.75 
percent of the state total. 


Prehistorically divided into two halves by the 
Vindhya mountains, the Uttarapatha and the 
Daksinapatha, the two major prehistoric racio- 
cultural groups were destined to live isolated 
existences in these two divisions but for the coastal 
plains of Orissa which became a Link between 
Daksinapatha and Aryavarta. On the soil of 
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Orissa, began the fusion of the two great 
civilizations Aryan and Dravidian, under the 
benign mediation of a third civilization, that of 
the autochthons-popularly called Savara (i.e. 
Munda-Speaking tribes of Austroasiatic family). 
This reality made Pandit Nilakantha Das observe 
that although Oriya is basically an Aryan 
language, it has two distinct substrata, one that is 
Dravidian and the other Munda. This is the very 
foundation of the Oriya language and also that of 
Oriya social customs, art, architecture, literature, 
religion and ethos. In understanding the character 
of the Oriya civilization in the total Indian context, 
this uniqueness of the Oriya language must not 
be undervalued. This compositeness is the central 
theme of Oriya culture on the whole. The Oriya 
culture including the language is a product of the 
confluence of three major civilizations : the Arya, 
the Dravida and the Savara (i.e. The Munda). 


Historian Manmatha Nath Das says, geography 
not only caused Orissa to be a meeting ground of 
primary races and primal cultures but also made 
it the gateway of India for Farther Asia. It was the 
people of Kalinga (ancient name of Orissa), by 
virtue of their geographical situation, championed 
the over-sea expansion of India most successfully 
and became the pioneer founders of Indian 
colonies across the oceans. Malaysia still 
preserves the tradition regarding their early 
ancestors that twenty thousand were sent to Java 
by Prince of the Kling (Kalinga). 
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Although by the early part of the 12" century most 
of the North India including Bengal fell to the 
Muslim invaders, Orissa remained an 
independent Hindu Kingdom for another glorious 
five hundred years under the powerful Ganga kings 
and following them the Surya kings or the Gajapati 
kings of Orissa. The period from the beginning of 
the 12" century till the end of the 16" century is 
considered the renaissance period of the Orissa 
history and culture. The Ganga kings of Orissa who 
were of Dravidian origin were totally assimilated in 
Orissa. When they were succeeded by the Gajapati 
kings, the entire tract between the two rivers Ganga 
in the north and the Godavari in the south was under 
Oriya dominance. The empire, while unifying the 
Oriya-speaking areas also held large tracts of 
Dravidian speaking areas under its sway. 


The glories of Orissa ended in later half of the 16" 
century. Two centuries later, the British 
administered the final blows by dismembering the 
Original territory into several administrative units 
kept under adjacent presidencies and provinces. 
This was a period of economic misery and political 
disintegration for the Oriyas, until a very truncated 
Orissa province as a separate administrative unit was 
carved out on April 1, 1936. Finally in 1955, the state 
boundaries in India were redesigned and the present 
boundaries of the Orissa state were redelineated at 
that time. Until the 1991 census data was processed 
and published, the state hnd only 13 administrative 
districts which have now become 30. 
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1.3 


1.3.1 


The principal name with which the language is 
identified in English spelling is Oriya, but the 
language name as pronounced by the native 
speakers is [Oria]. The people who speak this 
language as their mother tongue are also called 
Oriya-[Oria], and the state, which is named after 
these people and their language is called Orissa- 
[Orisa]. 


Genetically, the language belongs to the Eastern 
branch of the Indo-Aryan sub-family of the Indo- 
European family of languages. The immediate 
cognates of this language are Bengali and 
Assamese (See for further details: Pattanayak, 
D.P.1966., A Controlled Historical Reconstructions of 
Oriya, Assamese, Bengali and Hind, Mouton.) 


Evidence of Old Oriya, going by the early 
inscriptions, dates from the 10" century onwards. 
The first account of Oriya language was by M.M. 
Chakravorty, whose ‘Notes on the Language and 
Literature of Orissa’, was published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal of 1897 and 1898. 
Earlier, John Beames (Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1883, Comparative Grammar, 1872), and also 
A.F.R. Hoernle (1880) had already made a case for 
establishing Oriya as an independent language. 
G.A. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, 1903 
(Vol.V.Part II) confirmed this position further. After 
him, it was the renowned linguist 5.K. Chatterjee’s 
‘Origin and Development of Bengali Language’, 1926, 
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elaborated the history of Oriya language further. 
However, K.B. Tripathy’s ‘The 
Evolution of Oriya language and Script’, 1962, for the 
first time presented a number of early Oriya 
documents in stone and copper plates, tracing the 
development of the Oriya script in particular. In 
his chronological classification of the inscriptions, 
he delineates the four stages of development of 
Oriya writing. These are: 


Daksina nagari — 1010 or 1051 A.D. The so-called 
Uyjam inscription, which is considered the earliest 
evidence of an independent Oriya writing, is in 
this script. Also are the copper plates of the Ganga 
Kings of Kalinganagara. 


Proto-Oriya- From 11" to 14" century A.D. This 
variety was used throughout the eastern India and 
Tripathy claims that Oriya Script has evolved from 
this variety, particularly by rounding the upper 
part of the letters. The inscriptions of the Ganga 
Kings (1077 to 1434 A.D.) are written in this 
Variety. 


North nagari or Devanagari —- Only one Oriya 
inscription of 1403 A.D. is written in this script. 


Old Oriya - from 15" century onwards, most of 
the Oriya inscriptions are written in this script. 


Given these four varieties of scripts prevailing in 
writing Oriya from 11" century onward, Tripathy 
sets up four chronological stages till the modern 
times. These are : 


BW oN 


Southern Kalinga Lipi - 11" Century 
Proto-Oriya Lipi — 11" to 14" Century 

Old Oriya Lipi— 14" to 16" Century 

Modern Oriya Lipi — From 16" century onwards. 


Given this beginning of writing Oriya from 11" 
century onwards, the birth of the spoken language 
can be safely taken a few centuries back to 7" or 
8" centuries. 


Apart from inscriptions a vast and varied amount 
of written literature, both in prose and poetry, 
right from the 12" century palm leaf chronicles or 
the Madala Panji of the Jagannath Temple, Puri 
till the modern times, have faithfully preserved 
the various historical 

phases and the regional variations of the 
Language. Yet, it should be noted with some 
amount of leniency that Oriya Language with its 
almost fourteen hundred years of history and its 
varied locale, shows remarkable homogeneity 
both in time and space. The reason behind this 
resistance for change is perhaps mainly due to a 
strong centralized seat of power of the Oriya kings 
and more importantly, due to ceaseless 
propagation of written literature from a very early 
time till date throughout the length and breadth 
of the language area. 


Therefore, we find that the language has remained 
fairly stable throughout its history, lacking in many 
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distinct diachronic stages excepting perhaps two, 
i.e. old Oriya and modern Oriya. Similarly, 
geographically the language varies but little in 
spite of many physical and social barriers. 
Excepting a few social dialect pockets, which are 
generally limited to insulated tribal or caste 
groups, the language has no major regional dialect 
except Sambalpuri or the ‘western dialect’. 
Otherwise, the varieties generally used by people 
of varied background are remarkably close to the 
standard variety and have remained so throughout 
its history. 


The Oriya Language area is bound by three distinct 
language areas, i.e. Telugu in the south and south- 
west, Chattisgarhi (Hindi) in the west and Bengali 
in the north. But it is the hinterland of Orissa , or 
its internal linguistic composition, that is of more 
consequence. It has been already said that the 

internal linguistic composition of Orissa state, 
consists of many tribal groups, who linguistically 
belong to two distinct language families — 
Dravidian and Munda. As per the latest Linguistic 
Survey of Orissa only four districts — Puri, Cuttack, 
Dhenkanal, and Bolangir of the 13 districts have 
an Oriya speaking majority of 90 percent and 
above; Five districts - Ganjam, Baleshwar, 
Kendujhar, Sambalpur and Kalahandi between 70 
and 90 percent; three districts - Mayurbhanj, 
Phulbani and Koraput between 50 and 70 percent, 
and the rest Sundargarh has between 20 and 50 
percent. (Ref. Linguistic Survey of India: Orissa 2003. 
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Language Division, Office of the Registrar General 
India, New Delhi). 


Barring a few small linguistic groups below 10,000 
population like Didei, Bonda, etc., there are as 
many as 13 major tribes falling into two different 
linguistic families. These tribes of Orissa are : 


Dravidian 


Kui, Khond/ Kondh, Kisan, Kurukh/ Oraon, 
Gondi, Koya, etc. (Other distinct linguistic groups 
of this family are : Kuvi, Gadaba (Ollari), etc.) 


Munda 


Santali, Munda, Ho, Kharia, Mundari, Bhumij, 
Savara, (Other distinct linguistic groups of this 
family are: Bonda, Didei, Gadaba(Gutob), Juang, 
Parengi, etc.). 


(Ref. For district-wise data of Oriya and other 
major languages, including the tribal languages 
of Orissa, see, Languages Atlas of India 1991, 2004, 
Annexure IV, Census of India, New Delhi). 


Given this linguistic milieu, close linguistic 
relationship of give and take has developed among 
these groups over centuries of symbiotic 
coexistence. Oriya thus, although genetically an 
Indo-Aryan language has either inherited or 
assimilated a number of features, which are 
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distinctly of Dravidian or Munda origin. This 
compositeness is the central theme of the Oriya 
culture as a whole. 


It has been already said that Oriya is reasonably 
free of random dialect variation and more 
importantly it can boast of a fairly well established 
standard variety, generally spoken and 
understood by the educated speakers irrespective 
of caste, creed and location. The standard Oriya is 
based mainly on the variety spoken around the 
coastal areas of Puri and Cuttack districts. The 
same variety is also commonly followed in the 
written language. 


Among the major dialects of Oriya, the main 
isoglossic divide marks the two regional dialect 
areas commonly known as western dialect area and 
coastal Oriya. The dialect spoken in the western 
districts of Orissa, comprising of Sundargarh, 
Sambalpuri, Bolangir, kalahandi and Boudha, is 
called “Sambalpur” and presently a movement is 
afoot in this region to call it “Kosali”-a “language” 
separate from Oriya, or more specifically the “Katki 
Oria”. Sambalpuri however, is the only true 
geographical dialect of Oriya. 


All other varieties of speech which have been 
identified as distinct varieties of Oriya in the 2003 
Linguistic Survey of the speech area, consists of a 
few varieties spoken largely by small, isolated 


backward caste and tribal groups. Only three of 
these varieties are returned by the speakers with 
distinct names as their “mothertongues’. These are 
Bhatri, Paraja (Proja) and Relli. At least two of 
these mother tongues are mainly returned from 
outside the boundaries of Orissa-Bhatri by the 
Bhatra tribe of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh and the 
Relli by the Relli community of Srikakulam of 
Andhra Pradesh. 


The above mentioned 2003 Orissa Linguistic 
Survey however, lists a total number of 9 or 10 
distinct varieties of Oriya, named after their 
communities. These are Bhatri, Bhuyan, Kandha, 
Dal, Sahara/Soara, Binjhal, Sabar Gondo and the 
rest are two caste groups like Relli and Kela. 


Of these social varieties, my own elaborate study 
of the Bhuyan variety of Oriya in 1960 and 
published in two articles elsewhere is now 
reprinted in the 2003 survey volume. This dialect 
spoken by the Bhuyan tribe of Keonjhar, is indeed 
a very distinct tribal dialect of Oriya. The other 
Oriya variety Paraja of Koraput, listed as ‘Proja’, 
in the census of 1991, is now identified as ‘Desia’- 
spoken by the local tribes as well as the caste 
groups as a mother tongue. For detailed 
description of all these Oriya varieties including 
isoglossic maps, see the Orissa volume of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, 2003 New Delhi. 
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ORIYA 


As regards the stylistic variations in Oriya, two 
norms are generally referred to as standard spoken 
and standard written. These are named as Kathita 
Oria and Likhita Oria respectively in local 
parlance. The difference between these two 
varieties is negligible barring a few exceptions 
both- lexical and grammatical, peculiar to the 
styles. Therefore, for its speakers the style-shift 
from Oral to Written and vice-versa has hardly 
been a strenuous exercise. The oral-standard 
variety is generally heard in radio, television, 
cinema, cassettes and public speaking while the 
written-standard in literature and news media. 


As per the latest published census data of 1991, 
the total population of Orissa state stood at 
31,659,736, covering an area of 1,55,707 square 
kilometer, divided into thirteen districts. Barring 
some coastal districts like Puri, Cuttack, Ganjam, 
Balasore, etc, where the Oriyas have densely 
settled, a large number of tribes like Savara, 
Kandha, Juang, Santal, Bhumia, Paraja, etc, 
numbering around 62, are widely distributed 
throughout the state and constitute some 22.3 
percent of the total population of Orissa. 


(Ref. Census of India 1991, series 19. Orissa part I-A 
General Population Tables) 


Oriya language, the tenth largest in India is one of 
the scheduled languages of India and is the official 
language of the Orissa state . It has the following 
demo linguistic profile as per the 1991 census. 
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:Tables: 
i) Oriya Language 
India Persons Male Female 


Total 28,061,313 14,305,077 13,756,236 
Rural 24,388,823 12,298,079 12,090,744 
Urban 3,672,490 2,006,998 1,665,492 


Orissa Persons Male Female Proportion 
Total 26,199,346 13,310,374 12,888,972 - 


Rural 23,063,312 11,624,489 11,438,823 88.03 
Urban 3,136,034 1,685,885 1,450,149 L197 
ii) Oriya Mother Tongue 


India: Persons Male Female 
Total 27,586,476 14,069,069 13,517,407 
Rural 23,954,396 12,082,328 11,872,068 
Urban 3,632,080 1,986,741 1,645,339 
Orissa Persons Male Female Proportion 


Total 25,908,888 13,166,266 12,742,622 
Rural 22,794,744 11,491,317 11,303,427 87.98 


Urban 3,114,144 1,674,949 1,439,195 12.02 


i) Mother Tongues classified under Oriya Language. 


Mother Tongues Speaker Strength 
Oriya 27 586,476 
Bhatri 218, 073 
Proja(Paraja) 118,726 
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Relli 

Sambalpuri 

Others 
Oriya Language total 


14,307 
40,519 
635212 


28,061,313 


iv) Fifteen numerically biggest languages in Orissa. 


Languages 
Urban 
1.Oriya 26,199,346 
2. Hindi 759,016 
3. Telugu 665,001 
4. Santali 661,849 
5. Kui 636,005 
6. Urdu 502.102 
7.Bengali 442.971 
8. Ho 292,619 
9.Munda =. 253,206 
10.Savara 214,523 
11.Khond/ 

kondh = 193,775 
12.Kisan 160,704 
13.Mundari 145,097 
14.Koya 101,752 
15.Kharia 89,336 
16.0thers 342,434 
All Total 31,659,736 


ORIYA 


Persons 


To state total 
population 
82.75 


2.40 
2.10 
2.09 
2.01 
1.59 
1.40 
0.92 
0.80 
0.68 


0.61 
0.51 
0.46 
0.32 
0.28 
1.08 


100.00 
(Proportion) 


Percentage Rural 


23,063,312 3,136,034 
(Proportion) 
88.03 11.97 


27,424,753 4,234,983 
86.62 13.38 


1.6.2. 


Bilingualism and trilingualism in census 1991, 
with reference to Orissa, mentions that in 
comparison to the rate of national bilingualism 
at 19.44 percent, Orissa has slightly lower 
percentage of 18.79. But with regard to the national 
average rate of trilingualism at 7.26 percent, 
Orissa has slightly higher percentage of 9.22. 


‘Tables: 
1. Major language speakers returning Oriya as second 
and third language in Orissa. 
A. Scheduled languages 
Total Bilingual Trilingual 
Speakers in Oriya in Oriya 

Bengali 4,42,971 1,30,915 15,531 
Gujarati 24,636 4,325 2,710 
Hindi 7,59,016 2,32,983 23,101 
Malayalam 16,246 1,788 1,252 
Nepali 9,689 1,396 1,198 
Punjabi = 21,205 3,855 1,292 
Tamil 11,502 2218 740 
Telugu  6,65,001 2,19,476 16,630 
Urdu —_5,02,102 1,63,623 20,210 


B. Non-scheduled languages 


Total Bilingual Speakers 


Bhumjj 27,669 12,188 nil 12,742 
Gadaba 18,927 8,517 94 8,895 
Gondi 91,948 5,726 261 8,324 
Ho 2,92,619 1,06,749 nil 1,14,060 
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Juang 16,848 8,673 nil 8,673 
Kharia 89,336 39,287 2,669 46,875 
Khond/ 1,93,775 63,667 nil 64,656 
Kondh 

Kisan 1,60,704 89,190 1,607 93,207 
Koya 1,01,752 14,760 nil 16,288 
Kui 6,36,005 2,28,072 3,124 2,40,792 
Kurukh/ 85,358 32,007 2,987 41,824 
Oraon 

Munda _2,53,206 93,734 3,803 1,07,665 
Mundari 1,45,097 60,979 1,451 66,790 
Parji 7,222 3,213 36 3,322 
Santali 6,61,849 2,42,030 3,340 2,52,050 
Savara 2,14,523 78,049 1,045 85,530 


It may be noted here that unlike the scheduled languages 
of the State (Table-I.A.). the major non-scheduled 
languages(Table-1.B.) may have relatively lower number 
of bilingual speakers, but the language of bilingulism 
for them is predominantly Oriya. This of course is quite 
natural considering the fact that these languages are 
spoken by the tribes who form a part of the native 
population of the state and are indispensable to its 
linguistic character. 


2. Major languages returned by Oriya bilinguals 
This table gives the figures of bilingual and trilingual 


returns for Oriya mother tongue speakers with breakups 
for the main two languages in which they are bilingual. 
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Oriya 


Mother Bilinguals Trilinguals Percentage 
tongue 

bilingualism 

26,199,346 T-3,688,978 T. 2,374,797 14.08 


1. English-2,898,784 1. Hindi-1,846,596 11.06 
2. Hindi- 790,194 2. English- 528,201 3.02 


[ All tables in this section are after the Linguistic Survey of 
India : Orissa, 2003, Language Division, R.G.I.N. Delhi ]. 


1.7. The ‘Status’ of a language accrues from two main 
sources — Linguistic and legal. The linguistic 
autonomy of a language is established by its 
intrinsic distance orAbstand from all other systems 
or by its development through oral and literary 
activities or Ausbau. India being viewed as a 
comprehensive linguistic ‘area’, there exists many 
linguistic zones of high intensity communication 
and contact. Asa result, intrinsic distance between 
languages may not prove definitive as in the cases 
of Bengali / Assamese, Hindi / Punjabi / Marathi 
/ Konkani, Tamil / Malayalam, etc. Therefore, 
most major languages of India are established 
more as ‘tools of advanced societies and cultures’, 
rather than by distinctive linguistic characteristics. 
Many of these languages have independent 
histories going back several centuries in time. The 
attitude of speakers reinforce the distinct 
ethnolinguistic communities which are built 
around this experience. It is in this context, that 
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the process of standardization has to be viewed 
as a part of over all language development. 
Although Oriya with respect to its both spoken 
and written norms is a fairly unified language at 
least one of its main dialects ‘ Sambalpuri’ is now 
claiming for an independent identity and a 
movement to that effect is now in progress as 
‘Kosali language movement. the Sambalpuri 
dialect which is yet to develop a cogent norm and 
independent identity, is still has to go a long way 
before it acquires a full fledged language status. 


The other dimension through which status accrues 
to a language is legal. The Indian Constitution 
which is the fountain-head of official language 
policy, defines the primary status-oriented 
juridical role of the Indian Languages. The 
specific provisions contained in the Constitution 
of India on the language question are to be found 
in part XVII, entitled Official Language. These 
provisions ~ articles 343 to 351 are organized in 
four chapters : Chapter I, Language of the Union 
(Articles 343, 344), Chapter II -— Regional 
Languages (Articles 341-347), Chapter III - 
Language of the Supreme Court, High Courts, etc. 
(Articles 348,351) and Chapter IV- Special 
Directives (Articles 350,351). To articles 344(1) and 
355 has been appended the Eighth Schedule to the 
constitution. Secondly, article 345 allows the 
Legislature of a State to adopt any one or more 
languages in use in the State (or Hindi) for use for 
all official purposes. As per these two legal 
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provisions, the constitutional status of the Oriya 
language is, it is one of the ‘Schedule VIII 
Languages’ of India, and it is also the official 
language of the Orissa state by an enactment of 
the Orissa Legisture, titled ‘Official Language Act — 
1954. 


It has been already said that Oriya has a fairly long 
history of written tradition beginning perhaps with 
stone inscriptions and copper plates, and 
culminating in a vast and varied written literature 
both in prose and poetry, preserved from 12" 
century A.D. onwards. ‘“Madala Panji’ or chronicles 
of the famous Jagannath Temple of Puri, shows a 
series of well documented early prose pieces 
beginning from the 12" century. With regard to 
poetry, the first significant contribution appears 
to have been made by the famous 15" century poet 
Sarala Dasa with his work Mahabharata, along 
with his contemporaries namely Baccha Dasa and 
Markanda Dasa. This is considered as the ‘Adi 
Juga’ or the Early period of the Oriya literature. 
The period from late 15" to early 17" century is 
the “Panchasakha Juga’, or the period of the five 
famous Vaishnava poets : Balarama Dasa, 
Jagannatha Dasa, Achyutananda Dasa, Jasobanta 
Dasa and Ananta Dasa, and many other famous 
poets like Arjuna Dasa, Debadurlabha Dasa, 
Madhabi Dasi, Raghu Arakhita, etc. The next 
period, usually called ‘Riti Juga’ or the period of 
classical poetry, marked by the Kavyas of 
Upendra Bhanja, is from the late 17" century till 
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the beginning of the “Adhunika Juga’ or the modern 
peiod. This period, characterized by the classical 
style of the great poet Upendra Bhanja, had also 
many famous contributors like - Dhananjaya 
Bhanja, Salbeg, Dinakrusna Dasa, Abhimanyu 
Samantasinhara, Banamali, Biswanatha Khuntia, 
Brajanatha Badajena, Bhaktacharana Dasa, 
Baladeba Ratha, Gopalakrusna Patanayaka, 
Jadumani Mahapatra, Bhima Bhoi, and many 
others. The advent of the ‘Adhunika Juga’ or the 
modern period of the Oriya literature triggered 
by the British occupation of Orissa in 1803, the 
opening of the first English School at Puri in 1835 
and the first casting of Oriya types in 1836, is 
marked by the illustrious triumvirate 
Fakirmohana Senapati (1843-1918), Radhanath Ray 
(1848-1908), and Madhusudan Rao (1853-1922) 
Other great names of the late 19" and the 20" 
centuries are, Gangadhar Meher, Nandakishore 
Bala, Gopabandhu Das, Kuntala Kumari Sabata, 
Godabarisha Mishra, Baikuntha Nath Pattanayak, 
Mayadhar Mansingh, Radhamohan Garnayak, 
Sachidananda Routray, etc. in poetry, 
Godabarisha Mahapatra Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi, Kanhucharan Mohanty, Gopinath 
Mohanty, Surendra Mohanty, etc. in prose, and 
Ramshankar Ray, Baishnaba Pani, Kalicharan 
Pattanayak, Manoranjan Das, etc. in drama, etc. It 
should be noted that unlike the earlier eras of the 
Oriya Literature which was predominantly poetry, 
the modern era was marked by an all-round 
‘elaboration’ of the language through both 
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1.9 


narrative and more importantly non-narrative 
literature. The narrative literature is imagination- 
based like poetry and fiction. The non-narrative 
literature, on the other hand is information-based 
like original essays and articles, text books and 
other learned discussions. The three levels of 
education like primary, middle and higher 
produced matching prose of three calibers 
respectively, i.e. popular, refined and learned - 
an indispensable aspect of the language 
modernization and growth. Another language 
related activity of this period is ‘News-paper’ or 
more specifically ‘Informative Journalism’. All 
these manifestations of language elaboration have 
helped Oriya in its modernisation processes. 


The elaboration of language is through two 
mediums - oral and written. The carriers of the 
oral mediumare, radio, television, film, and 
cassette. The carriers of the written medium are 
mainly ‘literature’ and news-paper. 


[ For detailed information on language status and 
elaboration, see-The Written Languages of the World 
: A survey of the Degree and Modes of use : India, Book 
1, Constitutional Languages, 1989, Mahapatra, B.P. 
et al., Les Presses de I’ Universite’ Laval, Quebec, 
Canada, Oriya : PP. 357 — 395. } 


The earliest grammatical description of the Oriya 
language is by Amos Sutton, titled ‘Introductory 
Grammar of the Oriya Language’, first published at the 
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Baptist Mission Press, Circular Road, Calcutta, in 
the year 1831. As is usual with most other modern 
Indian Languages, the first grammars of the Oriya 
language were written by the Christian Missionaries 
too and were published by them. Within a few 
years of their effort, a number of native scholars and 
pundits also started writing Oriya grammars, 
particularly when grammar teaching became a part 
of the school curriculum. The native scholarship 
till then, considering the elitist tradition of the 
Indian grammatical studies, remained preoccupied 
with the classical languages only. Nevertheless, a 
large number of Oriya grammars came out starting 
from the middle of the 19" century, written by both 
the groups of native and foreign practitioners, and 
the pursuits are still on. 


These studies generally fall into two types, based 
upon the models of description they generally 
follow. The two main models were that of the Latin 
grammar, which was followed by the Christian 
missionary scholars and the other by the native 
scholars, which was the Sanskrit grammar. But one 
would not be surprised at all to find many 
interpolations from Sanskrit tradition into the 
missionary grammars, firstly because of many 
advanced and fascinating features of the Sanskrit 
gammar, and secondly because many of the 
missionary writers had Sanskrit pundits as their 
guide and informant for the native language. 
Similarly, many of the Oriya grammars written by 
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native scholars generally in Sanskrit model contain 
many insights from the Latin grammar, as the 
writers themselves were taught English grammars 
mainly, or found the Sanskrit grammar for too 
procrustean for their ‘poor’ native language. 


A few Oriya grammars which were written in Latin 
models, besides Amos Sutton’s are : 


fe 


Maltby , J. J. A Practical Handbook of Urtya or Oortya 
Language (1874), Reprint — 1986, Asian Educational 
Services, New Delhi. 


Hallam, E.C.B. Ortya Grammar for English Students, 
1874. 

Anderson, A. A Grammar of Oriya Language, 1959, 
Denmark. 

Some of the Oriya grammars writhen in Sanskrit 
model] are : 


Ray, Radhanath, 1899, Byakarana Prabesha 
Das, Nilakantha, 1935, (1° Edition) Oriya Byakarana 
(1% & 2" parts) 


Mahapatra, Narayana & Sribhara Das, 

Sarbasara Byakarana, New Students Store. 

Sarangi, Nrusinha, 1989, Bruhat Oria Byakarana, 
Madhyamik Siksha Parishad, Orissa, 1995 Oria 
Byakarana. 


Mahapatra, Dhaneswar, 1998. Adhunika Oria 
Byakarana 
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Although, Pundit Nilakantha Das’s Oriya grammar is 
broadly written in Sanskrit tradition and is unfortunately 
incomplete, still is the best synchronic description of the 
language, in spite of some idiosyncrasies. The grammar 
is more of an application of the sanskritic grammatical 
theory, than a blind imposition of the Sanskrit grammar 
on Oriya, as was the general practice. With regard to the 
5" title in our list, which is a school text book for VIU, IX, 
and X classes, unlike most other pedagogical Oriya 
grammars, is surprisingly a departure from the past 
school grammars, prescribed so far. This grammar is not 
only authored by a team of writers which had some 
linguists in it, but also there are a number of new concepts 
and approaches, more akin to modern linguistic methods 
than either to Sanskrit or Latin grammars. Asa 
pedagogical grammar it is far from perfect, but then no 
grammar is perfect. Yet, surely it spares the young 
students of Oriya grammar from memorizing a lot of 
material in the name of grammar, which is not amenable 
to analytical or empirical verification, or of no relevance 
to modern oriya language. 


A third group of Oriya grammatical studies are available 
mostly in English, beginning with the sixties which are in 
modern linguistic terms. But, none of these studies is a 
complete grammar of the language. Beginning with G. 
B. Dhall’s phonological study titled ‘Aspiration in Oriya’, 
and my still unpublished thesis titled ‘Verb-piece in 
Oriya’, submitted in 1961 at the University of London, a 
few other anecdotal studies, mainly in form of papers and 
articles have come up during last twenty years or so. Some 
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of these studies are : Dass, G. N. ‘s Descriptive 
Morphology of Oriya, 1982, and a few other occasional 
papers by D. P. Pattanayak, B.P . Mahapatra, Panchanan 
Mohanty,B. N. Patnaik, Gopabandhu Das, and others. 
There are a few skeletal grammars, which appear in some 
applied works like- 


1. Matson, D. M. & B. P. Mohapatra, 1968 
Oriya Graded Readers (5 volumes), (mimeo) 


2. Pattanayak, D.P. & G. N. Dass, 1972, 
Conversational Oriya. 


3. Tripathy, K. B. 1962, 
The Evolution of Oriya Language & Script. 


4. Nayak Ranjita, 2003, 
Linguistic Survey of India : Orissa. Oriya. 


5. Bhattacharya Krishna, 1993 
Bengal — Oriya Verb Morphology : A Contrastive Study. 


6. Mahapatra, Duryodhan 1984, 
Hindi-Oriya Vyakaranki Kotiya, etc. 


It is also important to note that lately linguistic studies, 
including scholarly papers in Oriya Linguistics have 
started coming out in Oriya. Late Golok Bihari Dhall, 
Debi Prasanna Pattanayak, Bijay Prasad Mahapatra, 
Khageswar Mahapatra, Gaganendranath Dass ,Panchanan 
Mohanty and a number of younger linguists are the main 
contributors to this effort. Some major linguistic books 
in Oriya are: 
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G. B. Dhall — 1956, Mantsara Bhasha 
Pattanayak, D. P. - 1990, Oria Bhasha O Bhasha Bijnana, 


Mahapatra, B. P. — 1983, Oriya Bhashatattvika Prabandha. 
1995, Oriya Bhasha Bibhaba, 1995 


Dass G. N. 1983, Orta Bhasha Charchara Parampara etc. 


However, linguistic studies in Oriya is not without a past. 
Pt. Gopinatha Nanda’s pioneering Oriya work, Oria 
Bhashatattva, was published as early as 1927. Even his 
‘Oria shabdatattva Abhidhana’, or the etymological 
dictionary of Oriya, was published a decade earlier in 
1916. Pt. Binayak Mishra’s Oria Bhashara Itihasa was 
published in 1927. Shortly after that appeared the seven 
volume Oriya dictionary Purnachandra Bhashakosha, by 
Gopal Chandra Praharaj between 1931-40. Following 
these pioneering works in Oriya, most notable 
publications are those of Pt. Nilakantha 
Das’s Oria Byakarana, 1935 and his two volume study of 
Oria Sahityara Krama Parinama, 1970. So is also 
Artaballabha Mohanty’s Prachina Gadya Padyadarsha, 
containing specimens of Oriya language from early times. 


This recapitulation of Oriya language studies would not 
be complete without mentioning two foreign scholars. 
John Victor Boulton of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, U. K. and Dan Mitchell 
Matson, of the Unversity of Wisconsin, U.S.A., who were 
both students of the Oriya Language and Literature in 
the early sixties and later taught Oriya in their respective 
universities, was privileged to be associated with both 
of them from 1959 to 62 with Boulton and from 1963 to 66 
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with Matson, as their teacher and colleague. Both of them, 
as part of their training programme did intensive 
language work at home followed by nearly two years of 
field work in Orissa. Both of them were also instrumental 
in opening the first foreign Oriya language departments 
in their universities. Both Boulton and Matson have 
contributed to Oriya studies substantially — the former 
more to the Oriya literature and the latter to the Oriya 
language teaching. Besides, both of them were excellent 
speakers of the Oriya language and very knowledgeable 
about the language. However, with a sense of great 
distress I note that both these foreign Oriya departments, 
and both these foreign Oriya scholars, with whose 
grooming I was personally involved for years from the 
very start and was very expectant of their contribution to 
the enrichment of the Oriya Language and Literature 
studies, stopped by the late sixties under difficult 
circumstances. Both the functioning departments closed 
and both the scholars became non-operative. 


Only a token of their Oriya works remain, i.e. J.V. 
Boulton’s unique thesis on Phakir Mohan Senapati, and 
D.M. Matson’s Graded Oriya Readers and a volume of Oriya 
Morpheme Frequency Study in joint authorship with me. 
This was a great loss to Oriya studies, after a very 
promising beginning. 


1.10. Oriya is a written language, the history of which 
goes back to the 11" century, preserved ina large 
number of stone inscriptions, copper plates and a 
range of hand-written palm-leaf collections of both 
prose and poetry varieties. As has been said 
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earlier, the letters show four stages of development. 
The modern Oriya letters are composite characters 
of two parts-a decorative and a distinctive. Thus 
the letters fall into five types: 


bab 


a top curve attached to the distinctive part 

a top curve with a tail attached to the distinctive part 

3. atopcurve witha side bar attached to the distinctive 
part 

4. a bottom curve with a side bar attached to the 
distinctive part 

5. afew miscellaneous letters. 


ag 


The writing system is syllabic and is written from left to 
right. Phonetically, the letters fall into five types — vowels, 
consonants, prosodies, conjuncts and secondary symbols 
or allographs. 


The language has a phonological system of 38 segmental, 
2 supra-segmental and 2 juncture phonemes. The 
segmentals are further divided into vowels and 
consonants. The vowels may be co-articulated into 
vowels and consonants with nasalization. The vowel 
length is treated as a ‘marginal’ sound. 


The number of vowels are six and the rest are consonants 
of which four are marginal sounds. The number of 
conjunct consonants are not many and except a few, most 
them occur in inter-syllabic position interrupted by a 
juncture. The vowels are articulated in two heights of 
the tongue-high and low and with three degrees of lip 
rounding-rounded, neutral and spread. The consonants 
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are articulated at five points of the mouth: bilabial, dental, 
palatal, retroflex and velar. Besides these stops the rest 
of the consonants are four nasals, two laterals, one 
tapped, one flapped, two fricatives and two semi-vowels. 


1.10.1 Grammatically, Oriya is a fairly analytical 
language without many morphological processes. 
The words belong to three major grammatical 
classes—nominals,verbals and indeclinables. 


The nominals have two major classes — nouns and 
adjectives. The nouns have a small subclass of 
words which are called pronouns. The nouns are 
generally inflected for number, gender and case 
and optionally take articles and numeral 
classifiers. The number is a two-member class- 
singular and plural. In Oriya, there are no 
grammatical genders as such except perhaps 
animate and inanimate. The rest of the categories 
are lexical. The animates are partially divided 
into male and female and the inanimates divided 
into large and small. There are six cases — 
nominative, accusative, instrumental, genitive, 
ablative and locative. From the point of case 
markers nouns fall into two types-single stem and 
double stem. All the pronouns are two stem, i.e. 
direct and oblique. The direct stem occurs in 
nominative case and the oblique stem before all 
other cases. All nouns other than the pronouns 
are single stem morphemes. 
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The personal pronouns which are a sub-class of 
nouns are three in number in singular — 1" person, 
2™4 person and 3™ person. The plurals are derived 
from singular with the addition of plural markers. 
The 2"? person singular has three forms, which can 
be roughly translated into intimate / non- 
honorific, familiar and formal/ honorific. The 34 
person singular has two members —proximate and 
remote. 


The adjectives are almost like indeclinables and rarely 
undergo any morphological modification barring for the 
gender in a limited number of borrowed words from 
Sanskrit. Otherwise, the adjectives in Oriya are mostly 
monomorphemic words and have no grammatical 
function in the sentence except as a semantic modifier. 
But as a modifier it has an interesting function when it 
occurs in anumeral phrase. The numeral phrase consists 
of a numeral and a classifier or a quantifier. In terms of 
the numeral classifier the nouns fall into two classes — 
count and mass. The count nouns are further sub- 
categorized as human and non-human. The non-human 
nouns fall into two classes — whole and piece. The mass 
nouns which cannot be counted by numerals directly, 
take a quantifier like ‘container’ or by the ‘state of an 
object’. For example, a noun like ‘water’ which is a mass 
noun cannot be counted by the classifier directly, but 
with the help of quantifying container like ‘one jug of 
water’, ‘two jugs of water’, etc. There are at least 25 such 
quantifiers with which the nouns can be counted. 
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The other morphological class of words which have 
important function in the sentence is verb. The verbs fall 
into two major classes-finite and non-finite. The non-finite 
verbs do not have any concord with the subject and 
therefore do not take a person marker. The finite verbs 
are marked for mood, tense and person. There are 3 
moods in Oriya — indicative / declarative, imperative 
and optative. The imperative is restricted to 2"° person 
only and the optative to 3" person. The other mood can 
take 7 persons - 1*, and 3 singular and 1", 2° and 3" 
plural. The 2°? plural is a 2-member person -inclusive 
and exclusive. The tense class consists of 4 tenses — 
present past, future and conditional. 


The finite verbs fall into three structural types as they 
are formed upon three types of bases — simple, auxiliary 
type and subsidiary type. The structure of simple verbs 
is base —person, of the auxiliary type is base — aspect — 
auxiliary- person and that of the subsidiary type is base- 
passive-subsidiary- person. The base is a two-member 
class — root and causative, the aspect is also a two- 
member class-perfect and continuous and so is the 
passive class-passive and completive. The auxiliary 
verbs which occur with the stem-forming vowels are 
three including a negative and the subsidiaries which 
occur with the stem-forming verbs vary from 7 to 8 and 
they generally modify the function of the base either 
grammatically or simply modify the base semantically. 
All the verbs can be negetivised by the addition of the 
negative auxiliary or the negative particle. 
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The second type of verb base is divided into two types- 
copular and non-copular. The copular verbs are six in 
number with six non-copular verbs. 


The third type of base is called a complex base, if the 
structure is nominal + subsidiary. These verbs are 
idiomatic if the subsidiary is not an open class and 
productive if it is an open class. 


Depending upon the verbs, the sentences can be called 
1. Tense sentences, 

2. Mood sentences and 

3. Copula sentences. 


The tense sentences take four types of tenses — present, 
past, future and conditional. The finite construction by 
definition is closed by a person marker. The person 
markers could be 7- term or 1-term and the latter can be 
called impersonal sentences. The mood sentences other 
than the indicative are restricted only to 2"¢ person when 
the mood is imperative and to 3° if it is optative. The 
copula sentences take a copula verb which is a six- 
member class. 


The verb bases may also be compound or complex in 
structure. The structure of these verbs are — 


root 
root - causative 


Compound base ~ simple base — stem vowels — subsidiary 


Simple base -— [ 


Complex base - nominal + subsidiary 


Given the structur the sentences are simple sentences if 
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there is only one finite verb in the sentence. If there are 
more than one finite verb and these are conjoined by 
coordinators like and, or, etc., they are compound 
sentences. The third type of sentences are complex 
sentences if the verbs are joined with if-then and other 
similar type of subordination. 


1.11 There are about 200 languages spoken in India of 
which 50 have a written tradition and the rest are 
largely unwritten. The 1991 census presents data 
only on 114 of these languages as the rest have a 
speaker strength below 10,000. The 114 languages 
fall into two classes - Scheduled Languages and 
Unscheduled Languages. The Scheduled 
Languages are so named because they are 
mentioned in the VIII schedule of the Constitution 
of India. Most of these scheduled languages are 
huge languages, spoken by a culturally advanced 
population and also enjoy the status of ‘regional’ 
or state’ languages. Oriya is one such language 
and is the official language of the Orissa state. 
These advantages however, do not make the 
scheduled languages any more secured than some 
of their less fortunate sisters in the complex 
linguistic situation of India as the ‘global’ 
languages like English increasingly eat into the 
domains of most of these languages. In spite of 
official recognitions, large speaker strength, 
advanced sociological and cultural attainments, 
thriving literary achievements of very high 
standard, etc., Oriya is no less endangered than 
many other so-called ‘poor’ languages of India in 
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present socio-linguistic terms. Some even claim 
that by the end of this century almost two thirds of 
the Indian languages will be wiped out from the 
face of the earth forever, and oriya language is very 
much in that ‘endangered’ list. Of course, it is quite 
naive to believe that the language just within a span 
of some one hundred years will be totally silenced 
and some several million of speakers will stop 
speaking the language completely. What is feared 
however that the language will progressively lose 
its key societal functions. It will not be a situation 
when the language will be totally obliterated, but 
it will be a situation when the languages will be 
‘dialectlized’, and the speakers themselves will 
look down upon their mothertongue as a ‘dialect’ 
and not a ‘language’, because all the socio- 
linguistically important functions of the language 
will be usurped by some other speech form. This 
is the situation we meet with the vast number of 
‘tribal’ languages now, and fear that many of the 
so-called big ‘regional’ languages like Oriya may 
have to face the same fate after one hundred years 
or so. The primary fault is with the languages 
themselves as they remain engaged mostly in 
literary activities — narrative in nature though while 
completely neglecting more sustaining activities 
like demographic, sociological, linguistic and 
juridical. Many of these languages including Oriya 
still do not have a state institute of language 
planning and therefore are deprived of all 
language related activities by a professional group 
of linguists. The literary activities which are 
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claimed to be language developing activities are 
actually ‘narrative’ in nature which is ‘imagination’ 
based rather than ‘information’ as it should be. To 
top it all, most of these languages including Oriya 
do not have a high percentage of literacy and 
urbanization. All these aspects should be kept in 
view constantly to monitor and guide a language 
in its course of alround development by a 
professional body of language specialists. In spite 
of these lacunas Oriya is a very fine language with 
high degrees of achievements in arts, architecture, 
literature, culture, etc. befitting an ancient and 
advanced society and therefore its loss will be a 
loss for the whole of the human civilization. The 
Oriya culture, with all its manifestations represents 
a unique facet of advanced human civilization and 
thought and its preservation will be in the interest 
of that civilization and knowledge for the entire 
mankind. 
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